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THE VALUE OF HOME STUDY UNDER PARENTAL 
SUPERVISION 



E. C. BROOKS 
Professor of Education, Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina 



We may safely assume, I think, that parents who are daily 
interested in the progress of their children, will, if they have the 
opportunity, supervise the children's home study. This is true 
regardless of the provision made by the teacher for aiding the child 
to prepare the exercises in school. Let me be personal. I had 
three children in school a few years ago and it pleased me very 
much when the teachers announced that my children would have 
ample opportunity to prepare their lessons at school. These 
provisions were made because it was recognized that the teacher 
was the properly qualified person to supervise the children's study. 
Moreover, it was argued that methods of teaching have so changed 
in these latter days that parents are unable to instruct the children 
in a way that will not conflict with the school methods. Home 
study and home preparation should, therefore, give way to school 
study and school preparation. 

These directions were pleasing to me because I had served as 
principal and later as superintendent, and these words sounded so 
much like my old arguments that I knew the reasoning was sound, 
and my household was advised to let the teacher teach the children, 
and I was willing to dismiss the whole question. 

When the reports began to come in, however, there was an 
unmistakable warning that unless my children made considerable 
improvement they would be classed with the repeaters and the 
retarded, and then home study and parental supervision were 
again inaugurated in my household regardless of the improvement 
in school methods. 

The foregoing story is told, not because it is an exceptional case, 
but because it seems to be the rule. Parental supervision of the 
activities of the child is an instinct. It is therefore general and 
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unavoidable. But for this instinct parents would not make the 
sacrifice to send the children to school. These questions, then, are 
pertinent : Can a public school be so conducted that the assistance 
of the parents may be entirely eliminated? If such a school is 
possible, is it desirable ? 

After pondering over these questions for a number of years, I 
observed that children who received close attention from their 
parents tended to progress faster as a rule than those who came 
from homes where this attention was wanting, either through negli- 
gence or through inability to give the right kind of attention. This 
question then arose: Is not the grading of the child adjusted uncon- 
sciously to home study under parental supervision? In other 
words, the child who receives double instruction, from the parent 
and from the teacher, makes better progress than the child who 
receives the single instruction of the teacher. Hence a school that 
is so organized that the more progressive students may save a year 
or more is as a rule either consciously or unconsciously recognizing 
parental supervision. 

The value of such an organization has been discussed so thor- 
oughly and so generally of late years that it is unnecessary to con- 
sider it here. "Elastic grading," "the Cambridge plan," "the 
Portland plan," "the evil of the graded system," etc., are subjects 
which have been so constantly before the public, and the reason- 
ableness of the discussion has been so generally admitted, that the 
argument is here accepted. But the question to be considered is: 
To what extent is the organization of such a school adjusted to home 
study under parental supervision ? 

In order to secure sufficient information to warrant a reasonable 
conclusion, the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the city schools of 
Durham, North Carolina, were studied. The grading of the Dur- 
ham schools is elastic and is a modification of the Cambridge plan. 
Each grade has at least two sections, A and B, and the student in 
the A section of the fourth grade may gain a year between the 
fourth grade and the high school (high-school work begins with the 
eighth grade). 

The home conditions and the home study of 268 pupils were 
studied. They were classified in school as follows: fourth grade. 
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122; fifth grade, 74; sixth grade, 72. These 268 pupils came from 
all classes of homes in the town of Durham. Some were from the 
factory district, while others came from the more fashionable and 
wealthier homes of the city; but a large majority, of course, came 
from the middle-class families. 

As each home was visited the following blank was used, on which 
was recorded the result of the visit: 



Grade 

Name of Child Age 

Name of Parent Street Address . 



Subjects Studied at Home 



AuouHT or Hoke Work 



Assistance At Home 



Arithmetic. 
Spelling. . . 
Geography. 
Language. . 
History. . . , 
Hygiene. . . 
Reading. . . 



Class Standing 



1. Does the child study in a room separate from the family? 

2. What subject seems most difficult for the child? 

3. Remarks as to the nature of the assistance, the condition of the home, and the 
possibilities of good supervision: 



After each home had been visited and the foregoing blank had 
been filled out for each child, the superintendent supplied the class 
standing of each child, which was written immediately after each 
subject in the above form. The school sends out monthly reports, 
and this survey was made at the end of the fall term. Each pupil 
had received four reports. The method of reporting the class 
standing is as follows : 

A grade of i = 90 to 100 per cent 
A grade of 2 = 75 to 89 per cent 
A grade of 3 =60 to 74 per cent 
A grade of 4= failure 
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RESULTS IN THE FOURTH GRADE 

In the fourth grade 122 pupils were studied. The home of each 
pupil was visited, the parents were consulted, the home condi- 
tions were studied, the interests of the parents were noted, and the 
possibiUties of home supervision were estimated. Of these pupils 
65 were classilSed in the A section. That is, they were considered 
the more progressive, since they would in all probability gain a 
year by the time the high school was reached. The remaining 
57 were classified in the B section. A majority of the pupils in 
this section would in all probability reach the high school in four 
years, but a considerable number would require five years to com- 
plete the four grades. 

Since there are as a rule no repeaters in the Durham schools, 
except under very extraordinary conditions, it was decided to take 
the class standing of the pupils as a criterion, and for convenience 
to divide the pupils into two groups : (i) those who made an average 
of 2 or more in all subjects requiring previous preparation, and 
(2) those who made an average of less than 2 in all such subjects. 
The survey of the A section of the fourth grade is interesting. 
There was a total of 65 pupils in this section. Of this number, 38 
came from homes where the home study was supervised and where 
the conditions for home study and home supervision were very 
favorable. For the first term, 30 of these made an average grade 
of 2 or more. Only 8 had a grade of less than 2. The number 
that received no home assistance or who came from homes where 
conditions were either not naturally favorable or where parents 
did not have sufficient control over their children to require home 
work of them was not so large, numbering only 27. Of this number 
13 had a grade of 2 or more, while 14 had a grade of less than 2. 

The A section, however, shows not only those who are taught 
at home, but the naturally quick and ambitious students, for in 
every such grade there will be a limited number of pupils who come 
from the poorest and most illiterate homes. Hence the 13 students 
in the section who made an average of more than 2 and yet received 
no home assistance might have included, and doubtless did include, 
a number of such pupils. 
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In the B section, however, the evidence is more nearly con- 
clusive. In this section 57 children were studied. It was found 
that 29 of these pupils received home assistance, and of this number, 
26 received a grade of 2 or more, while only 3 fell below that average 
grade. But 28 pupils received no home supervision, and only 4 
made an average grade of 2 or more, while 24 fell below 2. Very 
nearly all of these 122 pupils studied at home. But home work 
without parental supervision was of little value except to pupils 
of the A section. 

These results indicate that the organization of the fourth grade 
is adjusted unconsciously to home supervision, and that the child 
of mediocre endowments coming from a home where the parents 
are either unable or unwilling to give attention to his progress has 
little chance of success in school. On the contrary, the school has 
a tendency to run over such a child and drop him by the wayside 
as the educational chariot progresses. 



TABLE I 

Fourth Grade 





Section A 


Section B 


Total 




Grade 
above 2 


Grade 
below 2 


Grade 
above 2 


Grade 
below 2 


Home supervision 

No home supervision 


30 
13 


8 
14 


26 

4 


3 

24 


67 
55 


Total 


43 


22 


30 


27 


122 







RESULTS IN THE FIFTH GRADE 

The results shown in the fifth-grade survey are very similar. 
In this grade 74 pupils were studied. They were classified in 
school as follows: A section, 38; B section, 36. 

In the A section 21 pupils received home assistance, and only 
I of these fell below an average of 2. But 17 received no home 
assistance, and of this number only 2 fell below the grade of 2. 
The standing of this section was high. Only 3 pupils out of 38 
had an average grade of less than 2. Here again we have the quick, 
bright, ambitious child easily adaptable to school work and seem- 
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ingly able to do his own work without supervision. In addition, 
the pupils are a year older and are able to rely more on them- 
selves than when just entering the grammar-school grades. 

It is in the B section again that the pathetic story has its setting. 
Here 36 pupils were studied, of whom 24 received home assistance 
and supervision. Of these 19 made a grade of 2 or more, while only 
5 fell below 2. However, of those who received no home assistance 
and had to rely solely on their own initiative or on such help as they 
might find, 10 fell below 2, while only 2 could stand with the elect. 



TABLE II 
Fifth Grade 





Section A 


Section B 






Grade 
above 3 


Grade 
below 2 


Grade 
above 2 


Grade 
below 2 




Home supervision 

No liome supervision 


20 
IS 


I 
2 


19 

2 


S 
10 


4S 
29 


Total 


3S 


3 


21 


IS 


74 





RESULTS IN THE SIXTH GRADE 

It is noticeable in the fifth grade that home supervision is not 
quite the important factor that it is in the fourth grade, although 
the difference is very slight. In the sixth grade, however, the effect 
of home supervision on the standing of the child is not so marked 
although it is still an important factor. The 72 sixth-grade pupils 
studied were classified as follows: A section, 33; B section, 39. 
In the A section 20 pupils came under home supervision. Of 
these, 18 made an average grade of 2 or more, while only 2 fell 
below 2. But of the 13 who received no home assistance, 12 made 
an average grade of 2 or more, while only i fell below 2. The record 
of the A section of the sixth grade is similar to that of the fourth 
and the fifth grades. 

The test came again, however, in the B section. Here 39 pupils 
were studied. Of this niunber, 18 received home supervision, of 
whom 15 made an average grade of 2 or more, while only 3 fell 
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below 2. But 21 received no home supervision, and of these, 11 
made an average grade of 2 or more, while 10 fell below 2. 



TABLE III 
Sixth Grade 





Section A 


Section B 


Total 




Grade 
above 2 


Grade 
below 2 


Grade 
above 2 


Grade 
below 2 


Home supervision 

No home supervision 


18 
12 


2 

I 


IS 
II 


3 
10 


38 
34 


Total 


30 


3 


26 


13 


72 





CONCLUSION 

The survey of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades seems to justify 
this conclusion: Where the parents are capable of guiding the child 
and are inclined to supervise the home study, their children succeed 
in school. But where the parents are illiterate or for other reasons 
are unable or unwilhng to supervise the home study, their children 
as a rule either make slow progress or are failures entirely when 
measured by the progress of their companions in school. The 
grammar school, as it is organized generally, is, therefore, consciously 
or unconsciously adjusted to the home work of the child under 
parental supervision, and the assistance of the parents is a neces- 
sary supplement to the work of the teacher, for without it the chil- 
dren do not, as a rule, succeed in school. 

This survey shows, moreover, that the pupils of the grammar 
grades of the Durham schools are well graded. Here are found the 
ungraded rooms for the misfits, provisions made for the more 
progressive students, and consideration for the less progressive. 
But this fact still remains, that with these provisions working so 
well that there are very few repeaters the progress of the child 
through the grammar grades is dependent upon the kind of home 
from which he comes and the care with which the parents super- 
vise his study. 

Since these things are so, the school that undertakes to prohibit 
or even limit the home study without becoming thoroughly 
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acquainted with the parents and having a thorough understanding 
as to how much the teacher can do and the parents should do, is 
not only hitting at random in the educational world, but is running 
counter to a natural instinct. The most important step to take, 
therefore, it seems to me, is for the school supervisor to make the 
teacher conscious of this important, because necessary, factor and 
to bring about such a co-operation between the teacher and the 
parent that each may know the part that he is to take in this im- 
portant work, in order that the worry and labor and confusion in 
the home and the distrust of the teacher that prevails to a greater 
or less degree in the home where the parents supervise the home 
work may be reduced to a minimum. The teacher should become 
the supervisor of the home supervision as well as the teacher of the 
children in school, since home-study without parental supervision 
is of little value, especially in the fourth and fifth grades. 

Mothers' meetings, parents' meetings, community meetings, 
are attempts to bring about a better co-operation between the home 
and the school, and they seem to fail just at this point: in order 
to relieve the already overworked home of this burden, the school 
has tried to take over the whole task of educating the child, and 
this is both an impossible and an undesirable task as the schools 
are now organized. Many functions of the home, instead of being 
carried over to the school, should be restored to the home, and it is 
one of the functions of the school to restore them to the home 
and then aid the home in keeping them. But when circumstances 
make it impossible for the home to assist in the child's education 
some provision should be made in school to supply that deficiency 
without taking over permanently functions that naturally belong 
to the home. 



